glove-like layer of grease. "I didn't
know anything about this kind of
work before I came in."

The technicians begin learning
their skills during approximately
14 weeks of school in Memphis,
Tenn. Subjects include basic elec-
trical and mechanical principles,
gas and diesel fuel system prin-
ciples, hydraulics and pneumatics
fundamentals, corrosion control
procedures and painting techniques.

The students follow one of two
programs, emphasizing either elec-
trical or mechanical aspects. Those
in the electrical program learn
115-volt, 400-cycle AC and 28-volt
DC ground power unit mainte-
nance. During training, air condi-
tioning fundamentals are also
taught.

Students in the mechanical pro-
gram maintain diesel, gas and gas
turbine engines and repair and
maintain gas handling, delivery
and system maintenance
equipment.

Over the course of a technician's
career, he or she should be familiar
with all aspects of electrical and
mechanical repairs to ground sup-
port equipment. It's dirty, greasy
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Above left:  Aviation Support Equip-
ment Technician 3rd Class Timothy
Black checks an aircraft towmotor
as part of a 13-week preventive
maintenance program.    Above
right:   Airman  Apprentice Arnold
Beckner sprays replacement panels
with high visibility paint. Below: Avia-
tion Support Equipment Technician
3rd  Class  Stan  Watford  tests  a
hydraulic jack's smooth operation.

work, but rewarding," Bowers said.

"Never boring," Kelly added.

The technicians normally work
in pairs, primarily for safety
reasons, according to Petty Officer
3rd Class Sidney W. Byrd. "Say
you're reaching for a rag and you
don't see the wrench lying on top
of it," Byrd said. "Your partner's in
position to catch that wrench
before it drops on you. Your part-
ner's always watching out for you."

"We help each other out no mat-
ter where we are," Bowers added.
"Our camaraderie is extremely
good. We'd give each other the
shirts off our backs. We're close-
knit." O
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